The Lords favoured PR, and had hey: Sersisted, a éonsequentin invocation hol the Parliament Ach 
none of the reforms in the bill could‘ have been introduced until 1920. They gave way, the Commons : 
in return conceding STV for the universities, i.e. Oxford, Cambridge and Combined English’ 
Universities returning two members. each and the Scottish Universities three. These numbers - 
of seats were too small to ensure fair representation. of the parties; ‘what the change did do-was to give 
great weight to. personality and convert. those constituencies into the last strongholds of 
Independents. Many of the MPs thus elected. lent their weight to the cause of reform; among them 
A.P.Herbert, in his book The Ayes. Have It, gave a lucid and ae account ret he elector’, 
behave when piven a ‘free: and effective: vote. Ege BOSE, 


Only weeks before ne outbreak ofy war,, ea Séciety’ s committee hai been dicisdag the Bosabiliwy Z 

of holding a dinner in Brussels in 1915; with the end of the war foreign’ contacts were eagerly - 

resumed. By 1919; nearly all the European continental reformers had succeeded 1 in giving 

countries proportional representation of parties. At home; defeat on reform of ourown parliament 
found some cOMPEHSCNPR: in other directions. ORES as ES 


One of these was:the Church of England, whee an Act. of 1919 oe he Church: Aenbh. 
_ ‘whose members were elected by STV under regulations drawn up by the Society. Thisresulted from 
the: report of a high- powered committee appointed by: the archbishops, chaired by: the Earl of 
Selboutne, a vice present - the PRS, and incluging: at Teast three gs members haus the poet 


Xi The: same system continues i in rate presennday Ge ral Shed and has spread to some eahe organs 

Sook the Church of England and to some other religious bodies. In 1926 a proposal i in the Assembly _ 

~ to revert to X-voting was withdrawn in the face of overwhelming opposition, and in 1953 another 
a was heavily defeated, Nees th ; special dealler poe by the Society. 


is ie is significant that. he Syhod has: ‘in its. Sdeliberadons « twice passed unequivocal resolutions 

; recommending: the government of the day to reform the voting procedure’ for Parliament and~ 
introduce STV. The first resolution, proposed by the Rev. Peter Dawes, was in February 1976 
and most recently the call: has: been ‘renewed: by. ‘a resolution again put. by Peter Dawes, now 

Archdeacon, and supported by two other prominent members of the Society. The resolution stated 

that ‘this Synod believes the time has come for a changé'in the present parliamentary voting system 

and urges all political parties to adopt a preferential system. of proportional- ie pempation as 

a polity 6 commitment for future: pup elections’. 


“The eiheasdon of this resolution on 8 Monehiner 1983 was overwhelmingly approved with 
80.4% vounig in favour. 


In Scotland also the kirk has ideaufied the defective voting system used in paflianier aby elections 
as indefensible. Supported by the efforts of Donald Macdonald (a member of the council of the 
Society from 1968 up to the: present and honorary treasurer of the Society since 1981) and of 
James Gilmour (a member of the council of the Society in 1974-83) the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland received a report dated May 1981 from its Church and Nation committee. 
which said, among other things, ‘Since 1972 the committee has urged the adoption. of STV/PR- 
forthe election of members to any Scots parliament that might be established and the General. 
Assembly have always agreed. This was also the one unanimous recommendation of the : 
Kilbrandon’ Commission on the Constitution, Now the Committee asks the General “Assembly 
to urge-HM Government to appoint a commission to consider the use of a system of proportional 
representation - for the UK parliament so that the will:of the electors may be more accurately. 
reflected in the seats gained by the various political parties’. There is no doubt that alaae re f 
of church | opinion in Britain has seen the distortion of representation resulting from first YF 
i voting asa matter of e nae amoralissue, to whieh implementation of STV offers th 
- means of alleviation. 


oe The Mother of Parliaments 


Biitish'e governments Tove senerealy shown more concern for fair representation in dependent 
: territories han at home. In 1909, ine see s help was sought 1 in connection with Sauth Africa, 
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MOCK ELECTION BY STV IN 1921 — ANNOUNCING THE FIRST PREFERENCES 
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where General Smuts was an enthusiastic supporter of PR. John Humphreys visited that country 
to supervise STV elections to the municipal councils of Pretoria and Johannesburg and to the Senate. 
Unfortunately for the subsequent history of South Africa, the original proposal to use STV for both 
houses of Parliament was watered down, leaving STV only for the Senate which was elected 
indirectly by the lower house, for which X-voting was used. Consequently, both bodies were 
very unrepresentative. 


Another early instance of Westminster’s tender concern for others was Malta. Thanks to Colonial 
Under-Secretary L.S.Amery, who had been a member of the Society since 1907 and served on its 
Council, STV was established there in 1921 and it has been reaffirmed in subsequent constitutional 
changes. The latest (1981) election has caused trouble, because, of the two parties each nearly 
equal to the other in votes, the smaller won 34 of the 65 seats. Such variation is within the 
theoretical margin of error inherent in a body elected entirely from 5-member constituencies but 
is alleged by the losing party to be due to a gerrymander, and certainly some of the recently re-drawn 
constituency boundaries look very odd. The Society is trying to reduce ill-feeling by suggesting that, 
instead of 13 5-member constituencies, as nearly equal in electorate as possible, Malta should have 
constituencies based on natural communities, with numbers of members proportional to their 
electorates. An anomalous result might still arise, but with permanent boundaries it could not be 
attributed to gerrymandering. 


The Society’s membership organised in local branches has sometimes been able to take the initiative 
in important matters. As long ago as 1898 Leonard Courtney had introduced a Bill for the election 
by STV of the Scottish School Boards but it was not adopted and in 1913 there was still 
dissatisfaction with elections to those Boards, for which the cumulative vote was used. This did 
indeed give representation to both of the religious communities involved, but could not be relied 
upon to do so fairly; if either was able to organise its voters efficiently it was likely to have an 
advantage over a less organised group of equal or greater size. The Scottish PRS members urged 
the superiority of STV and one of them in Glasgow, George Quigley, published an effective 
pamphlet on the subject. Their efforts bore fruit in the Scottish Education Authorities, the first 
election, in 1919, being the largest application of STV up to that time. It was completely successful 
and STV continued to be used until the authorities ceased to be separately elected in 1928. 


It is interesting to note that one of two major applications of STV in the United States today 
is for the direct popular election of Community School Boards in New York City. As with the STV 
elections to the New York City council (referred to later) the moving spirit behind the promotion 
of STV in the United States is Dr George Hallett who, aged nearly 90, remains actively committed 
to the cause during the Society’s centenary year. As long ago as 1926, Dr Hallett collaborated with 
C.G.Hoag of Haverford, Pennsylvania in a comprehensive treatment of the subject entitled 
Proportional Representation published by Macmillan. He has campaigned vigorously for over half 
a century for proportional representation which to him, as almost uniformly throughout the USA, 
means STV. He was elected a Vice-President of the Society in 1974. 


Developments in Canada were less satisfactory. Although STV had been used successfully in 
a number of provincial and municipal elections, it is sad to relate that two enquiries set up by the 
Federal and the Quebec governments entirely ignored these precedents when considering reform 
of parliamentary elections. Their examination of European continental party list systems led to no 
satisfactory conclusion. 


However, a Canadian Electoral Reform Society has been formed, largely by the efforts of 
Paddy Smith of Acadia University, with the invaluable help of Conrad Wright. This society is 
working hard to improve Canadians’ knowledge of the subject. 


Vital work was done by the daughter society in Ireland. The Home Rule Bill being prepared in 1913 
originally contained no provision for PR. Limited applications were introduced, and the 
Proportional Representation Society of Ireland pressed successfully for these to be extended to all 
elections of the projected parliament. Legislation was suspended owing to the 1914-18 war, 
and in the interval an event occurred which greatly helped to bring about the acceptance of STV 
in the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. The town of Sligo, under a succession of highly 
unrepresentative councils, had been ill-governed to the extent that it became bankrupt and was 
taken into commission. Its council was restored on condition that it should be more representative, 


THE GREAT POLITICAL SEE-SAW, AS WORKED BY MAJORITY REPRESENTATION 


The change of ane vote from A fo B alfers the balance af Parties and reverses the representation, 
Here is Minority Representation with a vengeance. 
Under Proportional Representation, at.leasb 8,000 Voters must be carrapied to win a single sua. 
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and the Irish PR Society had recently carried out a nation-wide mock election which made the 
public aware of the means of achieving this. A new council was therefore elected in 1919 by STV, 
with such conspicuous success that other local authorities throughout Ireland demanded, and got, 
the same reform. All this paved the way for the inclusion in the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
of STV for the election of the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland parliaments. This was welcomed 
in Ireland except by the Ulster Unionists, who took an early opportunity to revert to X-voting; 
the Society’s part in subsequent developments will be referred to later. 


Although the Royal Commission had recommended STV for local government elections in Britain, 
efforts to secure its adoption outside Ireland were frustrated. Among the parliamentary moves 
by members of the Society was the Municipal Representation Bill, introduced unsuccessfully in the 
Commons in 1913 but passed by the Lords in 1914; a promised enquiry by a Select Committee 
might well have led to this being accepted by the Commons, but war intervened. 


Emergence of Party Opposition 


The Society’s assistant secretary, Alfred Gray, who had served the Society since 1910, was succeeded 
by Alderman John Fitzgerald, JP, who became secretary on John Humphreys’ death and remained 
until his retirement in 1959. His particular value to the cause lay in his local goverment experience 
and his intimate association with the Labour party, trade unions and the co-operative movement. 
This was particularly important at a time when electoral reform had come to be looked upon 
as a Liberal policy, with the two larger parties opposing. As the 1917 division illustrates, that was 
by no means the case before the 1920’s, but from then on both parties became officially opposed 
to any change. John Fitzgerald would have nothing to do with the spirit shown in his party’s 1926 


a - 


John Fitzgerald (right) Returning Officer at the election for the NUM President in 1945 
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conference, when it voted to preserve the existing system because Labour could now make it work 
for themselves’ instead of for their opponents. 


Omission of the two main parties to include in their publications any reliable information on 
electoral systems made the Society’s educational work even more necessary. Under John Humphreys’ 
leadership it carried out, both centrally from the offices in 82 Victoria Street, acquired in 1918, 
and through a number of branches, a great programme of public meetings, large and small, 
summer schools, and so on, including a course of five lectures by Humphreys at the London 
School of Economics. The bill for PR in local elections which had passed the House of Lords was 
repeatedly re-introduced but without success in the Commons. In 1923 the second reading was lost 
by only 12 votes. Private members’ bills for STV in parliamentary elections were also introduced, 
and the merits of STV were stressed in discussions on reform of the House of Lords. 


The Society gave evidence to the Royal Commission on London Government, appointed in 1921, 
and published its evidence as a pamphlet. The LCC itself favoured PR. Similar action was taken 
in regard to the Royal Commission on Local Government (1927) and the one which led to the 
creation of the Greater London Council by the Act of 1963. 


Moving from the parish pump to the far-flung Empire, the Society gave evidence to the Simon 
Commission on India — also, at about the same time, to the Speaker’s Conference of 1930. 
The Society’s report for that year draws attention to the contrast: objectivity in the former, division 
on strict party lines in the latter. ‘In respect of India, British parties took a detached and 
non-partisan view; in respect of the reform of the House of Commons opposite conditions 
prevailed.’ However, at least one member of the Conference admitted to having changed his mind 
as a result of the Society’s evidence, and a majority of the Conference agreed that if there were 
to be any change it should be to STV. The Electoral Reform Bill submitted by the (minority) Labour 
government did not accept this, proposing instead the alternative vote. The Liberals protested 
but agreed to support this as a second best; in the event the government fell and the bill 
never became law. 


The general election of 1931, with its exceptionally distorted result, gave new ammunition to 
advocates of reform, but at the same time made it more difficult, the government with its hugely 
inflated majority being most disinclined to listen. And even Labour, reduced to a quarter of its 
proportional share of the seats, did not absorb the lesson. 1935 was not a great deal better. 
With no hope of changing the government’s mind, the Society redoubled its efforts to educate 
public opinion. Campaigns in by-elections began, and were carried on under Mrs W.].Baird 
with her decorated car. John Humphreys broadcast on the new BBC, and a manifesto was drawn up, 
signed by men and women eminent in public life. The Society’s reports and other pamphlets 
continued to analyse elections at home and abroad, under systems good and bad. The report for 
1937-8 was one of the earliest to draw attention to the evil effects of Northern Ireland’s reversion 
to X- voting — the Society was beginning a campaign to turn again to STV which saw final 
success in 1973. 


The same report contains an account by John Humphreys of his visit to New York to observe the STV 
election to its city council. Unfortunately, in 1947 a campaign for reversion to X-voting succeeded. 
It was backed by the wealth of Tammany Hall (which spent $35,000 against $4,000 by the Keep 
Proportional Representation Committee) and aided by a ‘red scare’, Communists having won two 
seats in the 1945 election — their exact proportional share, which they would in any case probably 
have lost in the changed climate of 1947. The experience encountered by advocates of STV in the 
USA, (reinforced by the Society’s experience in Ireland, referred to elsewhere in this short history) 
demonstrates the vital continuing role of the Society to consolidate and defend progress whenever 
success is achieved. 


Among other distinguished supporters at that time was Sir Robert McDougall. His name still 
figures prominently in the Society’s record because he left a generous legacy in memory of his 
father, Arthur McDougall, which was used to set up a charitable trust in 1948 to finance research 
in political and economic science, functions of government and methods of election. 
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‘World War IT 


The second world war brought an unavoidable break in the work. Not, however, by any means 
complete, since the time was used in planning for the future — alone and in conjunction with other 
bedies striving for a better world. Both national and international organisations were involved. 
In conjunction, with the Universities Bureau of the British Empire and with the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Society organised two essay competitions on possible i improvements 
in the post-war House of Commons. The British government itself set up a committee to examine 
the difficulties of redistribution and various other matters involved in an election soon after the war, 
and offered, if parliament desired, a Speaker’s Conference on possible changes in the electoral 
system. The then chairman of the Society’s Executive, G.W.Rickards, MP, tabled a motion asking 
for such a conference, which was welcomed by the prime minister (Churchill) and accepted 
after a debate. ; 


The home secretary (Herbert Motrison) seemed to have modified his earlier opposition to PR and 
paid a notable tribute to the Society which, he said, had ‘helped people to understand it very much 
better than in earlier days’. The Conference was appointed and consisted of 29 MPs from all parties 
in proportion to their strengths in the Commons (as distorted by the 1935 election), and one peer 
from each of the three main parties. The Society submitted a memorandum but all proposals for 
changing the system of election were rejected. Sit Leslie Boyce, Conservative MP for Gloucester, 
described the teport of this conference as ‘opportunist party politics at their v worst’, 


Consequently, while the other European countries resumed elections under systems giving fair 
representation of their parties, Britain alone persisted with one which, having previously given 
greatly exaggerated power’ to the Conservatives, now exaggerated | the swing ‘against them. 
It also gave a false impression of ingratitude to Churchill. It was in these circumstances that the 
Society resurned normal work after the war. The doyenné of electoral reformets today, Enid Lakeman, 
joined the staff as Research Secretary on her release from the Air Force. She speaks glowingly 
of the great pleasure of serving under John Humphreys for the last three months of his life. 
That short period, she says, left an impression out of all proportion to its length. | 


Very early’ in’ his career ‘as Sectetary, john Fitzgerald’ was called upon by the’ Allied rete 
Government to help in preparation for résumed elections in‘ the British zone of Germany. 
Unfortunately, he was called in too late to persuade the Germans to adopt STV; they were dissatisfied 
with the wholly: impersonal party list system of the Weimar Republic and imagined the British 
system to be very personal. Under thé guidance of British members of the Military Government, 
including Mr Austin Albu, a member of the Labour Government of Mr Attlee, they substituted 
the system which in essentials still operates: half of the Bundestag i is elected like the House of 
Commons and the other half of the seats are allotted to the parties so as to ‘make their total 
representation proportional. In 1951, Mr Fitzgerald was again employed by HM ‘Government, 
this time to supervise the first STV election of the Gibraltar Legislative Council: 


A memorial fund was raised for John Humphreys and it was decided to devote it to publication 
of a book to replace his own work. A new edition, bringing the 1911 book up to date, had been 
recognised as needed but was, never achieved. The writing of the new book was entrusted to 
Enid Lakeman, in collaboration with James D.Lambert, a civil servant in the Foreign Office, 
latér editions being revised by Miss Lakeman alone, with a change of title from Voting in 
Democracies to How Democracies Vote. This won recognition as a standard work and was succeeded 
in 1982 by Power to Elect. Other members of the Sociéty have published important books, notable 
among them being Dr J.F.S.Ross, whose Parliamentary Representation (1943 and 1948) was a pioneer 
in the study of MP’s occupations. In 1982 a work was published by Robert A:Newland who was 
Chairman of the Society from 1968 to 1977. His Comparative Electoral Systems is of particular note 
as a detached treatment of ae logical and patent effects oF a be oncenlan written 1 without 
resort to anecdote. ; 


The early post-war Bebe was one of increasing Financial: difficulty. nother new vhembet of staff 
Albert Sumption, gave: valuable service,’ especially: in running campaigns in parliamentary 
by-elections, but the Society was able to employ him for only three years, until June 1950, at which 
date Enid Lakeman was diverted to work on the book financed by the Humphreys Memorial Fund, 
and later to a study of Malaya published by the Arthur McDougall Fund. A moderately successful 
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effort was made to get the office work done by volunteers from among the members, ending 
when Miss Lakeman returned to the full-time staff in May 1952. She succeeded John Fitzgerald 
as Director on his retirement in September 1960. 


Why We Changed Our Name 


This period saw a prolonged discussion about the Society’s name. It was increasingly felt that 
“Proportional Representation Society” was too liable to suggest a connection with the continental 
party list systems. A score of other names were suggested, a postal ballot of all members 
produced a majority for Electoral Reform Society, and this change took effect at the end of 1959. 


The financial difficulties affected publications. Representation had ceased as a separate journal 
in 1923, but the annual reports up to 1950 contained a review of important elections and other 
events throughout the world. There was then a gap and a final publication in that series 
covering 1950-53. A magazine, Humphreys, was started by Michael Birkin in honour of the 
Society’s distinguished secretary and ran from 1947 until 1953. The lack of a regular publication 
was keenly felt and the need was for a time partly met by a Quarterly, at first duplicated and then 
printed, which ceased in 1955 for financial reasons. Publication was resumed at the end of 1960, 
reviving the old title of Representation. Until the end of 1971 this was only a duplicated sheet, 
usually of four pages, very largely written by Enid Lakeman; it then changed to substantially its 
present form, becoming a journal of some repute with a wide range of contributors. Members now 
receive also a quarterly Bulletin devoted to the Society’s internal concerns. 


Involvement with an official enquiry occurred again in 1961, when Harold Glanville and Enid 
Lakeman gave evidence before the Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London. 
That Commission led to drastic changes in many other aspects of London’s government but 
refused to recommend any change in the system of election. It was argued that London could not 
have a different system from the rest of the country — regardless of the fact that X-voting in wards 
electing up to nine members had made London’s election results almost uniquely bad, with 
highly unrepresentative councils and rigid party domination extending to administrative details. 
The Society gave evidence also to the Maud committee on local government (1967), but while 
this led to an upheaval in Britain’s local government structure, it left the voting system unchanged. 
The Maud committee produced avery valuable report, including information from other countries, 
but failed to draw conclusions regarding voting systems. 


Also in 1967 there appeared the report of another Speaker’s Conference, to which the Society 
had given both written and oral evidence. This report is of far less value, for it simply recommends 
no change, without publishing any of the evidence or giving reasons for its conclusions. A Speaker’s 
Conference is in any case unsatisfactory, since it consists of MPs, all with preconceived ideas on the 
matter and subject to party pressures. Since the war the division had been on rigid party lines. 
For those reasons, a campaign had already been launched for a new Royal Commission, whose 
members would of course be chosen for their ability to consider evidence impartially, who would 
meet in public and would publish a comprehensive report. The campaign had about a hundred 
sponsors, including MPs and peers of all parties and men and women distinguished in other 
walks of life. A high-powered deputation was received by the Home Secetary in 1955, but no action 
followed. The prime minister of that time (Sir Anthony Eden) in a letter to the committee wanted 
proof of a much larger volume of support. 


Unofficial enquiries in which the Society has taken part have included one by the British Council 
of Churches in 1981. After prolonged discussions in depth, representatives of the various churches, 
together with Michael Steed and Enid Lakeman on behalf of the Society, agreed that the method 
by which the General Synod is elected ought to be extended to the House of Commons. 


A Royal Commission, known as the Kilbrandon commission after its chairman, was actually 
appointed, in 1973, not specifically on electoral systems but on the constitutional question of 
devolution, involving separate parliaments for Scotland and Wales. Lord Kilbrandon became 
a Vice-President of the Society in 1980. The Commission was unanimous on just one point: that 
if any such assemblies were set up they must be elected by the single transferable vote. 


